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a CROWN DEDICATED 


The formal dedication of Crown 
College was marked by a twoe- 
day DedicationSymposium, held 
Tuesday and Wednesday (April 
9 and 10), Theme of the Sym- 
Posium was ‘‘The Future of 
Science in Public Policy’’. 


Underwritten in part by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, the 
ymposium brought together a 
group of eminent scientists, 
educators and editors, ex- 
perienced as scientific advisors 
in the relations between scien- 
tists and administrators and in 
the interpretation of science to 
the public. 


Participating in a brief de- 
dication ceremony Tuesday 
morning at 9:30 was Chancellor 
McHenry; Charles E, Stine, 
Secretary of the Crown-Zeller- 
bach Foundation, and Dr. Ken- 
neth V. Thimann, Provost of 
Crown College. 


Following the ceremony, the 
Symposium opened with a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Role of Scien- 


a CLASS 
Ma BOYCOTT 


‘The student Mobilization Com- 
mittee on the Santa Cruz came 
pus is org:nizing a general boy- 
cott of classes and a rally on 
Friday, April 26 to protest the 
foreign and domestic policies 
of the U.S, government, and the 
racism and oppression both in 
the U.S, and abroad. Emphasis 
will be on university and high 
school complicity with these 
foreign and domestic policies. 
The strike will be one of thou- 
sands taking place across the 
nation and the world. It will 
act as part of the International 

tudent Strike, designed to pro- 
test the forces of oppression 
and their complicitors. 


A rally will be held at 10 
am in the Quarry the day of the 
trike. Speakers will include 
Mario Savio, State Senatorial 
candidate from Alameda County 
land former 
spokesman; Ma 
local restauranteur andorgani- 
zer of a revolutionary direct- 
action community program; 
Reese Erlich, recently indicted 
for violation of draft laws and 
for conspiracy connected with 
Stop the Draft Week; and Bob 
Avakian, organizer for the 
Peace and Freedom Party 
in Oakland, 


This strike cannot be efe 
fective without student help and 
participation. All interested in 
organizing or in other aspects 
of this committee should call 
(4236308 for more information, 
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tific Counsel in the Federal 
Government,’? by Dr. George E. 
Pake, Executive Vice Chancel- 
lor and Provost, Washington 
University, St. Louis, and Mem- 
ber of the President’s Science 
Advisory Council. 


Other topics covered on Tues- 
day were ‘‘The Changing 
Government - University Part- 
nership,’? by Dr. A, Hunter 


Dupree, Professor of History,, 


at Berkeley, and author of 
Science and the Federal 
Government; ‘‘Biomedical Re- 
search, Public Health and Pub- 
lic Policy,’’ by Dr. Seymour S. 
Kety, of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and Professor 
of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical 
School, 
National Academy of Sciences, 
who is well-known for his ex- 
perimental work on brain func- 
tion, and ‘‘Family Planning or 
Population Control?’ by Dr. 
William B. McElroy, Chairman 
of the Department of Biology and 
Director of the McCollum-Pratt 
Institute at the Johns Hopkins 
University, a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
who was author of the National 
Academy of Science’s pio- 
neering publication on the popu- 
lation problem and who is cele- 
brated for his biological work 
on how fireflies give off light. 


Serving as Chairmen of the 


Tuesday sessions was Dr. Ken- 
neht V. Thimann, a member of 
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a Member of the 


for Martin L.uther King. 


J. Herman Blake as he addressed 


Monday's convocation 


UCSC MOURNS MARTIN LUTHER KING 


| The death of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was met atSanta Cruz 
with silence. The silence of 
shock. The silence of sorrow. 
The silence of desperation. 


The news of his death, whis- 
pered after classes and at din- 
her on Thursday, was met with 
Stunned disbelief. The demand 
that everyone felt for some kind 
of reaction was first met by 
a march in town, on Friday 
afternoon. 


About three hundred people 
marched form the Economic 
Opportunity Commission Office 
to the fountain at the end of 
Pacific. There they helda brief 
silent vigil. 


The first communal action on 
campus was a Silent vigil in 
the Stevenson Quad Friday 
night, There was a quiet sor- 
row which each individuaY 
shared only with himself. And 
there was a growing, quiet.des- 
peration. 


Me |N MEMORY OF OUR DEPARTED BROTHER 


Ms AND LEADER: MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
BY J. HERMAN BLAKE 


(The following is the address | brother and leader was a re- 


given by Professor J. Herman 
Blake at the convocation honor- 
ing Martin Luther King). 


It is reported that among the 
last words of our departed 


PROTEST REALTORS 


Some 150 persons, including 
at least one clergyman and a 
mother pushing a baby in & 
stroller, picketed today’s lunchy 
eon meeting of the Santa Cruz 
Board of Realtors at Adolph’s 
on Water Street. 


The pickets were protesting 
the board’s opposition to the 
“open housing bill” in Con- 
gress. 


Ironically, the bill in ques 
tion was approved today by the 
House of Representatives, thus 
completing Congressional ac- 
tion. The House vote. came at 
almost the same time the pick- 
ets were forming. 


The picketing marked the 
first activity of the newly-form- 
ed Martin Luther King Direct 
Action Committee. 


The crowd grew rapidly fol- 
lowing ‘the beginning of the 
noon hour and by 12:30 the 
picket line had been swollen 
from its original 30 to an esti- 
mated 150. 

The predominantly 


MME DAFUSKIE ISLAND PROJECT 


During this quarter, twoUCSC 
students, Doug Brown and Alan 
Fisher, are living under almost 
19th century conditions: on a 


small island off the coast of! 


South Carolina as part of an 
extra-mural education project 
sponsored by Cowell College. 
Professor Herman Blake pro- 
ided the background and de- 
ails of this project. The two 
students are on Dafuskie Island 
which is 18 miles from Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. Of the 140- 
150 residents of the island al- 
most all are Negro. There are 
4-6 whites, two of whom are 
VISTA volunteers, with the re- 
mainder as long time residents. 
The living conditions are far 
behind the present day’s -- 
there is no running water, very 
little electricity, very few out- 
houses, (let alone indoor faci- 
lities), and no paved roads. 
nakes are common and mos- 
quitos, thick. There are no me- 
dical facilities, a ministerless 
church, no stores -- groceries 
are shipped in, while residents 
grow a few staples. The only 
transportation is a small daily 
patrol toat, which is being 
funded by Poverty Program mo- 
ney and therefore may be dis- 
continued, and the only com- 
munication is one short-wave 
radio. In summary, life on the 
island is on the subsistence 
level. 


The 
island 


students’ purpose on the 
is to ‘‘put themselves 


in the hands of the people’’ 
and do what the people want 
done. Consequently, they are 
repairing an abandoned school- 
house, clearing and, organiz- 
ing a softball t am and build- 
ing the diamona. They arealso 
assisting the VISTA members 
in a preschool program. Ge- 
neral repair work takes much of 
the time, for example they are 
helping an older woman around 
her house and yard. Despite 
these activities, Doug and Alan 
are viewed with suspicion and 
doubt. Because the citizenry 
is very fearful of the Ku Klux 
Klan; they are wary of strangers 
and there still are misgivings 
over the altruistic statements 
of the students. They both have 
to emphasize that they have no 
other designs, suchas political, 
than to help. In conjunction with 
their attempts, communication 
from the campus to Doug and 
Alan is strongly discouraged 
because of the lingering sus- 
picion. 


In their time on the island 
so far, the students have ex- 
perienced a ‘‘most profound 
cultural shock.’’ Previous to 
their arrival, they had read 
some literature about the ise 
land, played some tapes, and 
discussed the conditions. Yet 
nothing that was said or done 
could have conveyed the ‘‘des- 
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group was made up of men, 
women and students, many well- 
dressed in business suits or 
jackets and ties. Some wore 
beards and a number were bare- 
footed. It appeared ‘to be a 
cross section of citizenry, 

The group carried placards 
proclaiming “Forget Racism— 
Remember Martin L. King,” “I 
Want a Negro Neighbor,” ‘“Ra- 
cism Is Alive and Eating In- 
side,” “Did King Die For No 
thing?” 

Al Medina, president of the 
Santa Cruz Board of Realtors, 
whose statements published 
Sunday in opposition to the 
housing bill triggered the pro 
test, today declined comment. 

He said he found the demon- 
stration “very surprising,” but 
predicted the realty board 
would take no action. 

Plans for today’s protest were 
made at the direct action com- 
mittee’s first meeting last night. 
The organization grew out of 
last Friday’s meeting at the area 
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quest to a musician to play a 
favorite, hymn: ‘Precious 
Lord, Take My Hand.’’ This 
beautiful spiritual evokes the 
loneliness, hope and faith. he 
must have felt as he looked 
forward to the next confron- 
tation with the forces of evil 
which are so abundantly found 
in this wealthy land. The song 
portrays the plea of a travel- 
ler who looks to a precious 
Lord to take his hand and lead 
him on -- through the dark, 
through the night, lead me on -- 
to the light; it prays that when 
my day goes drear, precious 
Lord linger near, when my life 
is almost gone, hear my cry, 
hear my call, hold my hand, 
lest I fall, precious Lord, take 
my hand, lead me on. It is 
somehow strangely fitting that 
at the end Martin Luther King 


should be meditating ona spiri- 


tual which comes out of the 
days of despair and sorrow of 


our forefathers, for noone knew | 


better than he the importance 
of these songs, and noone could 
more effectively stir our spirits 
by ‘‘raising’’ them, even as in 
the days of old -- our days 
of Jubilee. 


When one wonders what manner | 


of man was this who so coura- 
geously led us his people 
through so many days of sad- 
hess and despair, one thinks not 


|} in terms of his accomplish- 
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MECOMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 


MEE EL TEATRO CAMPESINO 


The first of Stevenson’s com- 
munity devélopment projects 
has had its impact on the cam- 
pus. Culminating in a forceful 
and lively presentation of El 
Teatro Camesino at Fellow’s 
Dinner Monday evening, this 
project exposed our community 
to a cultural stimulus which 
would have otherwise been 
overlooked, 


The Community Development 
Projects stem from the summer 
experiences of Ed Salt, a Ste- 
venson student, in Tildenville, 
Florida. He was introduced to 
this predominantly Negro com- 
munity as an observer who 
could identify certain problem 
areas which were not clearly 
evident to the community. The 
experience was informal andthe 
majority of interactions took 
place on an individual basis. 
El Teatro represents the pro- 


; and allow a simulated culture 
| to be imposed upon ourselves. 


ject’s intention to bring indi- 
viduals from outsidethiscole- 
lege to participate in the ex- 
change. 


El Teatro Campesino pre- 
sented to background of the 
Mexican farmworkers’ culture 
and pictured his present social 
position. El Teatro also de- 
veloped a constructive cri- 
ticism of theStevenson commus- 
nity which helps one to recog- 
nize the chance to articulate 
questions about the needs, atti- 
tudes, and stereotypes that cha- 


racterize the Stevenson College | 


culture. As the individuals of 
E1 Teatro Campesino explained, 
community development takes 
form culturally. As members 
of a predominantly Anglo- 
American culture, we often lose 
contact with our backgrounds 


ments, his awards, his friends 
nor his influence. One thinks 
only of another spiritual which 
he must have loved: ‘‘If any- 
body asks you who I am, just 
tell him I’m a child of God.’’ 
Truly Martin Luther King was 
a child of God. Not a God who 
is easily encompassed in the 
minds of men, but achildof The 
Alpha and The Omega, the Great 
I Am, 


It is not often in the history 
of any people that a child of 
the Almighty comes to lead them 
through their hard trials and 
tribulations, the fire, the flood, 
the water, and the blood. Yet 
in some strange and mysterious 
way he was called to the task 
in Montgomery, Alabama, a 
little over a decade ago, and 
like a true child of God he had 
the vision, the message, andthe 
hope. Like a latter-day Moses 
he stood before the Pharoahs 
of this wicked nation, high men 
and low, and he led us through 
the wilderness of North 
America, never swaying from 
his commitment. No words can 
describe the perverse nature of 
a society that would keep any 
people in bondage for so many 
years, and then so despicably 
remove such a great man from 
our ranks, a man who accom- 
plished more in a decade than 
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and Howard Thurman (Dean 


; The three Svincine pepe spe in Monday's s cenveustlisid 
Richard Townsend (student), J. Herman Blake (faculty), 


The official University 
response was a convocation in 
the upper quarry on Monday 
afternoon. In the hot sun three 
black men addressed a small 
white audience of less than a 
thousand. 


Dr. Howard Thurman, Dean 
Emeritus, Marsh Chapel, 
Boston University, and a close 
friend of King’s, gave the main 
address. He described King as 
a man driven by his personal 
religious experience whose 
center was not piety but ethical 
and social concerns. 


Thurman said that to reject 
King’s position, to condemn his 
searching ethical awareness} 
and his policy of non-violence, 
was to reject and condemn the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage for 
which he stood. 


He called King’s gift the abi- 
lity for find a manin his misery 
and concentrate on the man as 
well as the predicament. King 
could give a man the feeling that | 
he counted for something. 


Richard Townsend presented 
a tribute from the students. 
He said. that the violent reac- 
tion to King’s death which swept 
the nation was not ironic but 
natural. HeemphasizedRee 
verend Thurman’s description 
of King as a shield protecting 
the white man that was now gone. 


Herman Blake spoke for the 
faculty. He called King ‘‘achild 
of God’ who had been sent to 
lead us. Blake struck the only 
meaningful note of the whole 
ceremony when he said that we 
could not just come and sit. 


That is what too many tried 
to do. The white men came to 
the ceremony to escape their 
sorrow, their guilt, their dese 
peration. Most failed for the 
ceremony was a failure. 


It was a failure as a memoe 
rial and a failure as a call 
to action. The applause after 
each speaker did not fit the feele| 
ing of a memorial service, The} 
song '‘We Shall Overcome” 
which ended the service never 
came alive. It was a dreary 
dirge instead of a hymnof hope. 
Ir sounded like a song that has 
outlived its time. 


The ritual was a failure 
as a catharsis. We had come 
just to sit, hoping by that act 
alone to ease our consciences, 
Most left feeling no better, no 
easier than they had felt be- 
fore. 
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The City on a Hill PRESS 
is published by the students 
of the University of California 
at Santa Cruz. It is a non- 
profit venture, funded by ad- 
vertising and hopefully, Uni- 
versity subsidy, The paper 
is distributed free to all 
students, faculty and staff of 
the University. Subscriptions 
may be obtained for $2.00 
per quarter, by writing to: 
The PRESS, Cowell College 
University of California,Santa 
Cruz, California, 95060. 


Those interested in working 
for the PRESS or in contri- 
buting constructive criticism 
are encouraged to come to 
the copy meetings, Wednes- 
days at 11:00, the Writers 
Meeting, ‘uhursdays at 4:00, 
or the Editorial Board Meet- 
ings, Fridays at 1:00 or con- 
tact any one of the Editors. 
All meetings are held in the 
PRESS office in the log cabin 
‘gazebo in the trees, between 
ithe Kite Parking Lot and the 
road, 


The night before he was murdered, Martin 
Luther King said this in a speech in Memphis: 


*‘Well, I don’t know what will happen now. 
We’ve got some difficult days ahead. But it 
really doesn’t matter with me now because I 
have been to the mountaintop, and I don’t mind. 

‘‘Like anybody, I would like to live a long 
life. Longevity has its place. But I?m not 
concerned about that now. I just want to do 


man. 
God’s will. And He has allowed me to go up 


to the mountain. 
and I have seen the Promised Land. 


And I have looked over, , 


‘“— may not get there with you, but I want 
you to know tonight that we as a people will 
get to the Promised Land. 


‘So I am happy tonight -- I am not wor- 
ried about anything. 


I am not fearing any 


Miné ‘eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.’’ 
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most of us could accomplish in 
a hundred lifetimes. 


Martin Luther King went to 
Memphis to lead a march, but 
it was to have been a march 
like no other he had ever led. 
He was faced with the opposi- 
tion of those who sit in posi- 
tions of power and authority and 
like Pharoah of old are exceed- 
ingly unjust. He was faced with 
the opposition of those of us 
who have been ‘“*bued and 
scorned”? for so long that we 
have given up all hope and now 
say let us destroy for we can- 
not produce social change. For 


the first time in his career - 
{ the dissension of those who 


would have followed him just 
one year ago caused many to 
doubt the efficacy of his non- 
violent approach. In the face 
of these pressures -- this dual 
opposition -- he looked to the 
precious Lord who had always 
led him to take his hand and 
lead him on. He never swayed 
from his conviction that the 
philosophy and technique of non- 
violent response to injustice and 
oppression was the only ap- 
proach to the dignity and man- 
hood for which so many of us 
still so desperately seek andso 
few of us ever find. This philo- 
sophy and technique had brought 
victory in Montgomery, Selma, 
Birmingham, and Washington -- 
all of them marches which will 
go down in history as events 
which did much to make the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
a living and breathing document. 
Now he was faced with his 
severest test and as he ap- 
proached the height of the fray 
some cowardly assailant took 
him away from us -- forever, 


We have come this day to 
honor and memorialize this 
child of God. But he does not 
hear our prayers, he does not 
see our marches, our words do 
not reach his ears, his eyes 
have been closed by the assas-= 
sin’s bullet and he cannot see 
our gathering. We gather not 
only for him but for ourselves. 
In his death is our death -- 
our death as people of peace 
and love, our death as Ameri- 
cans, our death as humans. We 
sorrow for him and his family, 
but we also sorrow for our- 
selves, for what we ought to 
have done we have left undone. 


We are a fearful and weak 
lot of pe e. Many find irony 
in the fact that the violent death 
of a preacher of nonviolence 
should unleash such a violent 
holocaust in black communities 
across the nation. Many find it 
contradictory that apostles of 
retaliation should call for re- 
tribution for the death of a man 
who only dispensed love and for= 
giveness. Such persons do not 
know the truth of life as black 
people must live it, for violence 
and death have been our con- 


stant companions since the days | 


black men first landed on these 
shores in chains and worked so 
hard to build a mighty nation 
which is now a nation whose 
crimes against menof color are 
the most evil human history has 
ever seen. There is no irony, 
there is no contradiction. 
Martin Luther King was a bridge 
between the black and white 
communities, but he was also 
the shield which protected you 
from us -- a people you have 
created. Now we findourselves 
confronting each other in a way 
which is agonizing and terrify- 
ing to both of us, yet black 
people do not shrink from this 
confrontation for we know it is 
necessary if we would exor- 
cise ourselves of the evil ef- 
fects of the practices which have 
made us what we are and brought 
us to this grievous moment. 
Now we are indicating more than 
ever before that there is no 
more forgiving, that we must be 
taken just as we are, noble, 
defiant and proud black men, 
without one plea, with all the 
frailties, problems and virtues 
of our humanity. 


The situation we now face 
is desperate for all of us, black 
and white. The gulf which 
divides us is greater than it 
has ever been in the history of 
this country. America faces its 
most serious domestic crisis 
since the Civil War Thetimes 
call for greatness in all men-- 
of high station and low. We 
cannot honor the memory of our 
departed brother by cursing 
each other or by destroving each 


other. We cannot honor his 
memory by only gathering 
together. We cannot honor his 


memory by doing what he did 
together. We cannot honor his 
memory in edifices of marble 
and stone. We can only honor 
his memory by doing what he 
did -- come to a deep and abid- 
ing understanding of the situa- 
tion which has made us what 
we are, and then transcend that 
Situation by some mighty effort 
of will and spirit, striving ever 
toward that principle of truth 
and brotherhood which is as 
solid as the Rock of Ages, 
which is assaulted by the forces 
of racism, discrimination 
and segregation to which we 
too willingly acquiesce, and 
stand on that principle without 
wavering, knowing as Martin 
Luther King knew that though 
eviltemporarily may over- 
whelm good, there is a moral 
force which moves in all men 
and the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail forever. In our indivi- 
dual and collective lives, with 
no reservations whatsoever, we 
must make his dream -- the 
dream of the folk -- a living 
reality NOW, 


A man of peace, a man of 
love, a man of compassion, a 
father, husband, leader, 
teacher, an inspiration for 
young and old, a child of God 
,-- has gone to meet his God. 
May that same God -- whoever 
He is, WHEREVER He is, in- 
deed if He is-- may that God have 
mercy upon us his wayward 
children. 

AMEN 


Me REALTY PROTEST 
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service center of the Economic 
Opportunity Commission in 
memory of Dr. King. 

Today Manuel Santana of 

tos, a prime mover in the 
cémmittee’s formation, said the 
group will meet next Tuesday at 
7:30 p.m. at the area service 
center on Pacific Avenue to 
continue its future course. 

He said the demonstration to- 
day is “a demonstration of our 
conscience.” 

“We are trying to rid our com. 
munity of hostile attitudes that 
can lead to assassinations,” San. 
tana said, 

He added that his group plans 
to be “a watchdog committee in 
our community to see that those 
who are giving social services 
do it courteously and fairly.” 

He said they intend to keep a 
close eye on all agencies, includ- 
ing the police, and if they do 
not perform as the committee 
believes they should, the agen- 
cies will be picketed. 

Said Santana, “All of us are 
dedicated to demonstrating our 
conscience on the streets, if 
necessary, Just as Martin Luther 
King did.” 


In his statement Sunday, 
Medina said the proposed hous- 
ing legislation ‘will wipe out 
traditional rights of property 
owners while raising false hopes 
of slum dwellers.” 

Circulars were handed out to- 
day voicing strong objections to 
Medina’s comments. 

“Bigotry may be a personal 
choice; but it can no longer be 
a public commitment. We feel 
the board, as a quasi-public 
body, is. perpetuating the pre- 
judices, discriminations and de 
facto segregation that have been 
so forcibly underlined by the 
brutal slaying of the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King.” 

They said, “The time is long 
past for discrimination and ra- 
cism in America. Human values 
have a higher priority than 
property values.” 

The committee declared, 
“Realtors .. . have responsibil- 
ities, but have vet to act on 
them. 

“We can no longer ask but 
now demand that they give the 
thrust of their support and de- 
cent impulses to the housing 
bill.” 


THE AMERICAN WAY—— Il 


The Reverend Martin Luther King lies 
dead in Georgia. That most eloquent voice 
of Civil Rights and human dignity speaks 
no more. He was murdered by a ‘‘white 
man, between 26 and 32, well-dressed and 
driving a Mustang’’. 


Two weeks ago, we reported that George 
Skakel was killed in Vietnam. That some- 
what less eloquent voice writes no more. 
He was murdered by a faceless soldier whose 
instincts said ‘‘murder or be murdered.” 


Between the deaths of these two men, 
hundreds of other Americans have died, most 
in Southeast Asia, some in the ghettos of 
our big cities. Their murderers are as face- 
less as George’s. 


But weren’t all these men, Martin and George 
and so many more, killed by ‘‘white men, 
between the ages of 16 and 66, well dressed 
and not so well dressed, driving Mustangs, 
and Cougars, and M,G,’s, and Chevys?” 


There is deep within the heart of every 
man, and especially within the hearts of 
Americans, a small place that knows only 
one word -- kill. All the other instincts 
and desires of man must battle against this 
small place. In some men it manifests it- 
self personally, as with Dr. King’s assassin. 
In others it will vicariously be satisfied with 
announcements of kill rations and weekly num- 
bers of enemy dead. 


It was this small place -- this center of 
hate and violence, that Martin Luther King 
fought against. The full and sincere accep- 
tance of the -American Negro will not be 
sufficient memorial for Dr. King. Certainly 
naming the Oakland-Bay Bridge after him 
won’t. Nor will a speedy passage of a civil 
rights bill which will probably go unenforced 


anyway. 


The -one fitting memorial to Martin Luther 
King is the rooting out of that small place 


in the hearts of men; 


unfortunately, 
character. 


rooting out what is, 


most basic to the American 


It is only when this is done, and not before, 
that each man truly be able to say that he 


iss 


Free at last 

Free at last 

Thank God Almighty 
I am free at last, 


MEE AMERICANS REACT 


a TlLULi 


Americans reacted to the death 
of Dr. Martin Luther King with 
shock and sorrow. 


President Johnson: ‘‘We have 
been saddened. I ask every cit- 
izen to reject the blind violence 
that has struck Dr. King who 
lived by nonviolence.’ 


Mrs. Joana Ryan of Harlem: 
‘*You feel liek flying away from 
this damned cruel world.’’ 


Floyd McKissick of CORE: 
**It is truly American racism,”’ 


Sen. Eugene McCarthy: ‘‘We 
can only grieve.”’ 


Sen. Robert Kennedy: ‘‘He ded- 

icated himself to justice and 
love between his fellow human 
beings. It’s up to those of us 
who are here to carry out that 
dream,?? 


nearly a 


ASSASSINATION 


James Meredith: ‘‘This is 
America’s answer to the peace- 
ful non-violent way of obtaining 
rights in this country.” me 


Sen. Frank Church of Idaho: 
‘We are steeped in violence; it 
is the curse of the land.’’ 


Richard Nixon urged Amer- 
icans ‘‘to try a new spirit of 
reconciliation to redeem this 
terrible act.”’ 


James Farmer: ‘Dr. King 
hated bloodshed. His own blood 
must not now trigger more blood 
letting.’? 


Dore Shary: ‘‘A piece of Am- 
erica died with him,” 


Whitney Young: ‘‘We pray 
that he has not died in vain.?? 
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a EDUCATION ABROAD 


52 students from U.C Santa 
Cruz have been chosen to par- 
ticipate in the Education Abroad 
Program. The names of those 
selected were announced on 
March 28. They are: 


Beirut 


James B. C'app Cowell 


Bordeaux 


Patricia A. Cunningham 


Stevenson 
Virginia L. McKinley Stevenson 


Elvin C, Taylor Stevenson 
Sylvia E, Freed Stevenson 
Renee : Anspach Stevenson 


Bordeaux Alternates 


Cordelia J. Zetterberg Crown 
Timothy D,Alexander Stevenson 


Michael D, Halpern Stevenson 
Dennis J, Monkarsh Cowell 
Goettingen 
Bruce J, Bartholomew 
Stevenson 
David R. Gaines Crown 
Leverett L. Smith Cowell 
Carolyn E, deFay Cowell 
Patricia L. Heddell Cowell 
Goettingen Alternates 
Kenton L, Longley Cowell 
John B, Greenhalgh Crown 
Lary W. Evers Crown 
Gerald M. Stokes Cowell 
Hong Kong 
Alternate: 
Dennis J. Monkarsh Cowell 
Jerusalem 
Nina V. Suntzoff Stevenson 
Adrien J. Survol Stevenson 
Donald J. Goldstein Crown 
Jerusalem Alternates 
Renee Anspach — Stevenson 
Dennis J. Monkarsh Cowell 


Michael D;>~Halperw Stevenson} < 


Lund 


Garret L. Nicol Stevenson 


Lund Alternates 


ME KITE FLY 


Up, up and away they go as 
Cowell’s third annual Kite-F ly 
blows up Fanny Hill on Sunday, 
April 2lst with kites and pi- 
lots of all sizes and shapes. 


The rules are somewhat funny 
and totally fair, They are as 
follows: 


l. The Kite-Fly is open to 
the entire University --admin- 
‘istration, faculty, staff, stu- 
dents -- all sorts of friends, 
leaders and hangers-on. 


2. All kites must be HOME- 
MADE to compete. But bought 
kites may be flown from a 
nearby but somewhat lower hil- 
top 

3. All kites in the compe- 
tition must get AIRBORNE. 

4. In the event of rain or 
no wind (gasp!) the competition 
will be put-off-a week -- may- 
be. 

5. Remember our motto: ‘‘It’ll 
never...’’ 


In addition to the thrill of 
flying high, prizes in several 
divisions will be awarded to 
egg on the crashers, In the 
category of dimension, a BIG- 
GEST and smallest prize will 
be given. Three awards will be 
hand-outs for aerodynamic 
challenges; Most Animated 
Kite, Most Flexible Kite, and 
Kite Most Approaching a Sphe- 
rical Shape. A special feature 
will be two ‘‘prix d’elegance’’ 
for the Most Beautiful (or Hand- 
some) and the Greatest Aesthe- 
tic Failure. Several judges’ 
prerogative prizes will be 
awarded for absolute wonders 
and achievements. The most 
respective and competitive 
‘award will be The Dud, for the 
kite the judges most wish had 
gotten off the ground, 


Helene L. Royce Stevenson 
Michael D, Halpern Stevenson 
Vivien B. Stokes Stevenson 
Alex Stepwick, I Cowell 
Emily T, Becker Cowell 
John B. Greenhalgh Crown 
Thane H. Roberts Stevenson 


Madrid 


Carolyn B. Bryan Stevenson 
Kathleen M. Frost Cowell 


Madrid Alternates 

Wendy A. Hatfield Stevenson 
Glenn G. Meyers Crown | 
Lawrence B, Wagner Stevenson | 
Padua 
Shelley S. Carlson Stevenson | 
Julia B. DuMont Cowell 
Helene L. Royce 

Tokyo 


Jeffrey Y. Sue Crown 
Laurence Z. Rubenstein Crown 


Tokyo Alternates 


Michael D. Halpern Stevenson 


Dennis J. Monkarsh Cowell 
Thane H. Roberts Stevenson 
United Kingdom | 
Philip K, Armour Cowell 


Elizabeth A. Kron Stevenson 
Earleen Lofstrom Cowell 
Norma Jean Maraschin Crown 


In the continental European 
centers and in Jerusalem and 
Hong Kong, the students are en- 
rolled in an intensive language 
course for the first several weeks 
followed by enrollment in the 
regular courses of the host uni- 
versity. To assist the U,C, 
students in adjusting to different 
methods of teaching, the lec- 
tures and seminars regularly 
offered are supplemented by 
tutorial sessions led by young 
instructors. The academic 


on the humanities and social 
sciences, but opportunities are 


developing in mathematics, the | 


natural sciences, and the arts. 


There is no language require- 
ment for admission to the bilin- 
gual universities in the Orient 
and the Middle East, although 
language proficiency is a posi- 
tive factor in selection, 
Courses at the Study Center for 
Classical Drama in Greece are 
also offered in English. Par- 
ticipants at these centers enroll 
in lecture and seminars offered 
in English, but also study the 
language of the host country. 
The exception to this is at He- 
brew University, where the in- 
tensive language program pre-- 


pares students to followlecture ' 


courses in Hebrew. 


are eligible to participate. The 
Faculty Selection Committee on 


students who meet the following 
requirements; Upper division 
standing at the time of par- 
ticipation, at least two years of 
the appropriate language (ex- 
cept Chinese, Arabic, Hetrew, 
Japanese, and Greek), a B 
average (overall and in the lan- 


and a demonstrated capacity 
to adapt to’a new culture. Psy- 
chological evaluations, physical 
examinations, and personality 
interviews are part of the 
screening process. A limited 
number of graduate students 
may participate upon the re- 
commendation of their depart-) 
4 ment and acceptance by their 
Education Abroad Program, 


” CEREE: 


WITH 


program concentrates mainly 
| 


' political 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
guage), seriousness of purpose, | 


\ pdeeaenebenctnestoce cette ae 


Edgar Bergen and Charlie Mac Carthy 


MBHERE’S LOOKING AT YOU, KID 


A NEW COLUMN BY 


There used to be a time 
when Santa Cruz was the Chan- 
cellor’s dream. A night on 
the town was a trip to the Lan- 
guage Lab, culture meant the 
Cowell Trio, excitement was a 
Stevenson waterfight. In the 
good old apolitical days if you 
saw three students together you 
knew there was a test the next 
day, if there was an argument 
it was about the relative merits 


‘of the Beatles and Dylan. With 


the exception of some Jolly 
Roomers the school closed down 
when the library did. The stu- 
dents remained innocuous and 
the chancellor slept well. 


Then something happened and 
UCSC changed. First came the 
anti-war demonstration which 
proved among other things that 
radical and idealistic history 
professors lose both their radi- 
calism and idealism when theyt 
become administrators, and 
that UCSC students weren’t in- 
herently apathetic despite their 
plush life on the Magic Moun- 
tain. Then came the teach-in, 
and the Resistance. Now we 
have our very own McCarthy 
and Kennedy headquarters -- 
questions course 
through our day, and _ the 
community begins to brace it- 
Self. 


However, the campaign so far 


/ has proved that UCSC students 
Students from all campuses ° 


can be manipulated as easilyas 
the simplist voter. Consider the 


| campus Kennedy drive. Begin- 
each campus recommends | 


ning with the incentive an actual 
member of the Kennedy dela- 
gation -- Barbara Corona -- 


provided, the Kennedy people | 
had a reasonable argument. Mc ' 
Carthy was a nice guy and Johne- | 


son a bum, only Kennedy could 
beat Johnson so all us students 
would have to support a 
‘winning’ peace candidate. In 
fact one of the organizers of the 
Kennedy headquarters emphati- 
cally said McCarthy was the 
better candidate, but only Ken- 
nedy had a chance. Indeed, it 
was a good point until LBJ at- 
tempted to save himselffrom 
the garbage-pail of history and 
quit. Well anyway America re- 
mains a land of opportunism or 


| opportunity or some suchthing, | 
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DONN ROGOSIN 


The McCarthy people, of 
course, don’t smell like roses 
either. McCarthy may well be 
the best candidate, but Saint 
McCarthy just isn’t inthe cards 
as a reading of this months 
ramparts would indicate. Be- 
Sides , everybody knows that 9 
out of 10 beards are for 
McCarthy. I for one would like 
to know where is the honesty= 
integrity etc. in a campaign 
which dresses its workers up 
like a Madison Avenue adver- 
tisement, and sends into the 
community as Joe College. Not 
that I’m vehemently opposed to 
this - I mean a Dove in false 
clothing is better than no Dove 
at all. Reports out of the head- 
quarters indicate that 9 out of 
10 McCarthy workers are 17 
year old girls, anyway. Des- 
pite the tendency to make heroes 
of the non-descript Gene and 
ruthless Bobby, and the wide- 
eyed innocence’ which has 
greeted their campaign they 
have served a wonderful 
purpose, 

They have at least begun to 
shake us out of the supor which 
has so- characterized this 
school. Too many people for 
too long thought a university was 
a library, an orchestra, anda 
water fight. The result was 
Santa Cruz became an anecdote 
for activists at Berkeley. A 
world-view our chancellor en- 
dorsed has been discarded for, 
as it turns out, we badlyneeded 
Berkeley’s activism. Now at 
last we have begun the descent 
from the Hill to the Flatland. 
Hopefully Kennedy and Mc 
Carthy are the beginnings of an 
even more activist campus. 
Hopefully too the increased 
activity will result in a less 
confident chancellor anda more 
aroused student body. 
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,either side. 


‘¢America can only change its 
foreign policy with strong lead- 
ership and we haven’t had this 
kind of leadership for years.” 
Working from this assumption, 
noted economist and former 
Ambassador to India, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith spoke last week 
to an audience at Santa Cruz 


Civic Auditorium. Mapping | 


current foreign policyinterms 
of three generations, Galbraith 
criticized present policy, es- 
pecially in terms of Asia, as 
being antiquated. 


After the First Generation 
Policy Makers, those of World 
War II, came the Second Gene= 
ration. This policy was marked 
by the decision that America 
would not be *‘soft on the Reds.” 
**It seemed to have no other 
function,’’ stated Galbraith, 
‘except fighting Communism. 
In the world of the Cold War, 
it was immoral (in the eyes of 
American foreign policy) to: 
even be neutral.’’ 


‘‘The world renders obsolete 
the most cherished ideas,‘‘ ob- 
served Galbraith, ‘‘The world 
has changed around our policy, 
but we are frozen to the 
mystique of the Cold War.” 


While the Second Genération 
did have several accomplish- 
ments, it did not keep pace with 
the times. Especially as re- 
gards our Asia policy, our 
thinking has been frozen by war 
and by the view of those com- 
mitted to war. 


Vietnam, according to Gal- 
braith, is the classical Second 
Generation reaction to Come 
munism; a reaction inconsistent 
with reality. But the problem 
that exists is that the American 
people haven’t followed.the 
classic reaction to the classic 


WORLD NEWS 


ARMY CALL-UP 


WASHINGTON | 
fense Secretary Clark 
Clifford announced today the 
immediate call-up of 
24,500 Army, Navy and Air 
Force reservists. Some 10,000 of 
them will be sent to South 
Vietnam. 

U. S. officials, explaining the 
White House position, said it 
woi.d.be. preferable to have 
confidential talks ata location 
where there: were neither active 
advocates nor suppliers of 


NEW COMMANDER 


WASHINGTON = —The 
appointment of Gen. Creighton | 
W. Abrams as U.S. military 
commander in Vietnam ap- 
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Ms JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


M. candidacy 


‘It was assumed the 
people would rally to anti-Com= 


policy. 


munism. 
wrong,.’? 


But they were 


The solution to this pro- 


iblem, as Galbraith sees it, is 


‘‘creating an Asian policy ab- 
reast of the Third Generation 
realities. We’re fighting two 
wars; one against the National 
Liberation Front and Hanoi and 
the second against the policies 
of the Second Generation.’ 


America is in a position 
today where, according to Gal- 
graith, ‘‘we shouldn’t ask for 
perfect solutions, just the least 
disastrous ones,’’ 


Galbraith concluded with a 
quote from former Secretary of 
State George Marshall. ‘‘If you 
are going to change the policy, 
you must change the men.?? 
‘‘The  men’’ Galbraith named 
were President Johnson, Dean 
[Rusk, Walt Rostow, William 
Bundy, and Richard Nixon. 


nomination, insisted he had not 
changed his position. 

But his latest statement was 
—De.|his strongest challenge to the 
: Vice 


of former. 
President Richard M. 


tial nomination. 


HUMPHREY 


WASHINGTON — It. was 
learned yesterday that Vice 
President Hubert H. Humpty 
rey definitely has decided to 


| seek the presidency, and a 


“Citizens for Humphrey” 

campaign committee is in the: 

“process of forming. Humph- 

rey was expected to announce. 

his candidacy formally soon 
— perhaps next week. 


WARSAW OUT 


Nikbn, 
about [OW conceded : to’ be -the . front 
runner for the party’s presidén- 


|Army Chief of Staff July 2. 


peared today as another move 
toward ‘‘Vietnamizing” the war. WASHINGTON — ¥he 
President Johnson named the |White House today virtually 
53-year-old West Pointer Wed- ruled out Warsaw as a possible 
nesday to succeed Gen. William {site for the initial talks betwee 
C. Westmoreland, who. becomes |North Vietnam and the United 
States. A presidential spokes- 
man said discussions of this 


ort should be held in a 
ROCKEFELLER “neutral ‘atmosphere ‘fair - to 
both sides.” 
NEW YORK —Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller said CZECHOSLOVAIA 


today he was available for 
the Republican presidential 
nomination if his party ‘‘wants 
an alternative” and “I think I 
could win.” | closed a series of sweeping 

Rockefeller, who only last) domestic reforms, including. 
month announced he would not) safeguards against a police’ 
actively seek the party’s| state — 


PRAGUE Czechosiova- 
kia’s liberal new Communist 
Party leadership today dis- 
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VIETNAM FAST 


Despite recent optimistic 
hopes, the war in Vietnam still 
persists. It continues to mu- 
tilate and kill; it continues 
to burden the Vietnamese citi- 
zenry with hardship and hunger. 
In a symbolic gesture of 
sympathy for the suffering of 
the Vietnamese, there will be 
a fast April 17. This fast will 
serve a dual purpose, as it 
will also raise funds for war- 
injured and war-burned Viet- 
namese children to be brought 
to the US, for medical treat- 
ment. 


The Slater Food Service has 
kindly agreed to participate in 
such a fast. Slater will not pre- 
pare an evening meal for fast- 
ing students, and the money that 
would have been spent for their 
food will be sent to the Come 
mittee of Responsibility, which 
will use this money to provide 
the medical care for mutilated 
Vietnamese children. 


For students who would care 
to make a cash contribution, 
there is an appropriately 
marked container in the mail 
room for your donations. 
Sponsored by Students to 
Support the Committee 

of Responsibility 


KING 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


The Negro is not asking for 
much. He is asking only for 
equal opportunity. Equal op- 
portunity has been offered to 
relatively few Negroes in the 
past. Higher education can do 
much to change this situation 
by educating the deserving 
Negro. You can help to bring 
about this change. If you agree 
that closing the ‘education gap’ 
is one way towards peaceable 
settlement of racial problems, 
send ten dollars or more to 
the college or university of your 
choice. Label your contribu- 
tion, ‘Martin Luther King 
Scholarship Fund.’ The school 
administration will see that it 
is used appropriately to help 
a Negro obtain a college educa- 
tion. This change in educational 
Status -- in training Negro lea- 
ders -- will do much to 
stumulate subsequent social 
change. Mail in your dollars 
today! 


CHOICE °68 


Wednesday, 24 April the stu- 
dents of Santa Cruz will par- 
ticipate in a nationwide survey 
of presidential candidates, Stu- 
dents will vote in their res- 
pective colleges from 8 am 
to 5 pm. Choice ’68 is being 
sponsored by TIME magazine, 
Over 16,000 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United 
States will be voicing their opin- 
ions. Barbara Corona, the 


overall Santa Cruz coordinator, 


said, ‘‘The results will not be 
available until after TIME re- 
leases the national results, 
This will probably be the fol- 
lowing Mondav.’’ , 


All major candidates will 
appear on the college ballot. 
There will be no party desig- 
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HAPPENINGS 


nation. Polls will be manned 
under the direction of Nancy 
Coleman. Stevenson; Terry 
Cuff, Cowell; and Sam Beno- 
witz. People interested in 
working should contact the re- 
presentative in their college 
some time in the next week. 


STEVENSON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


After encouragement from 
Provost Wilson, the Stevenson 
Student Council has given $3000 
to the Capital Improvement 
Fund. This is the last amount 
necessary to attain the $100 ,000 
to begin the Stevenson Library. 


The Student Council Fund has 
also appropriated $400 for four 
Stevenson students to partici- 
pate in the Martin Luther King 
Tent City in Washington. The 
conditions are that they write 
a newsletter to the Stevenson 
Student Council and possibly 
participate in a Symposium 
planned for this fall or the end 
of this school year. The 
Stevenson students are: Steve 


‘Chain, Sr. Psych; Bill Stum- 
baugh, Sr.Govt; Rich Townsend, 


Soph. undec.; and Kit Wiles, 
Sr. Govt. 


SPEECH CONTEST 


Last week Stevenson Col- 
lege held two of its annual 
competitions, the dramatic and 
extemporaneous speech con- 
tests which are among the many 
intra-college contests held at 
Stevenson. There are also 
essay contests in various fields 
now in progress. The results 
of this year’s essay contests 
will be announced at the last 
Fellow’s Dinner ofSpring Quar- 
ter. The results of the extem- 
poraneous speech contest held 
‘last Friday were as follows: 
Don Rogosin first place, Nancy 
Coleman second, and Dan Co- 
oper third. OnSunday afternoon 
in a field of well-prepared dra- 
matic interpretations, the 
judges were unable to decide 
between Paul Sommers and Dan 
Lord. The contest was declared 
a draw and a third place was 
not awarded. 


RASPUTIN 
MASQUE BALL 


What’s masked and costumed 
and covers two dining halls? 
To get to the other side. Well, 
no, not exactly. What else could 
it be but the Rasputin Memorial 
Masque Ball coming your way. 
This spectacular event, cur- 
rently planned for Friday, Apri} 
26, will be sponsored by Crown 
College and effected by Uncle 
Charlie’s Summer Camp, Ltd., 
a new campus organization for 
the promotion of joy, excite- 
ment, and a better UCSC social 
life. 


DICK’S PIZZA 
AND CHARBROIL 


1226 SOQUEL AVE. 
423 — 9898 


OPEN 11:39 AM) M—F 
OPEN 5 PM SUN. 


CLOSED SAT. 


“SHER 
STEREO CONSOLES 


AND COMPONENTS 


Discount Records 
Musical Instruments 


The evening begins with a 
joint Crown-Stevensonbuffet 
dinner in the Crown Dining Hall, 
followed by a torchlight parade 
down the hill to Stevenson. The 
Ball is free of charge to any. 
UCSC student or faculty mem- 
ber wearing mask and costume. 
Prizes will be given for best 
costumes. Dnace to the music 
of the Big Band, and with the 
Midnight Unmasking find out 
who your partner reallyis, The 
Ball also hopes to provide des- 
sert, a Victorian light show, and 
minuets for those interested. 


There will soon be a meeting 
for all who desire a hand in 
creating this unique night of 
entertainment. Watch for word 
of the time and place. And 
find a mask! 


FILMS 


The following films are play 
ing in and around Santa Cruz 
this weekend: 


Stevenson Film Guild 

**A Thousand Clowns”? with Ja- 
son Robards and Barbara Harris. 
7:30 and 9:30, Nat Sci 3, 50¢ 


Film 68 

‘‘The Horse’s Mouth’’ with Alec 
Guiness. 3:00, 6:30, and 8245, 
Nat Sci 3, 75¢ 


Cinema Theatre 
‘*Planet of the Apes’? with Charl- 
ton Heston. 475-3395 


Skywview Drive-in 
‘The Secret War of Harry Frigg’’ 
with Paul Newman. GR 5-3405 


Rio Theatre 

“‘The Graduate’? with Anne Ban- 
croft and Dustin Hoffman. Di- 
rected by Mike Nichols, 423-2000 


Theatre Del Mar 

‘‘Blackbeard’s Ghost?’ with Peter 
Ustinov. 423-1000 

Capitola Theater 

‘‘The Happiest Millionaire’? with 
Fred MacMurray. GR 5-3518 


FOR THOSE 
WHO CARE 


For those who care, the recpients 
of the Academy Awards included: 


Best Picture: ‘‘In the Heat of 
the Night?’ 

Best Actress: Katherine Hep- 
burn for ‘‘Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner’’ 

Best Actor: Rod Steiger for ‘In 
the Heat of the Night’’ 

Best Supporting Actress: Estelle 
Parsons for ‘‘Bonnie and Clyde”? 

Best Supporting Actor: George 
Kennedy for ‘*Cool Hand Luke?’ 

Best Director: Mike Nichols for 
‘*The Graduate’? 


KRUZ PERSEVERES 


Perseverence is without doubt 
the best word to describe KRUZ, 
the struggling little radio sta- 
tion located in the basement of 
a girls dorm at Stevenson cole 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


lege. For over a year and a 
half now, KRUZ has been try- 
ing to get on the air, and en- 
countered little but difficulties 


# money problems, irate com- 


mands from fire marshalls, 
stolen equipment, technical 
complications, and popular dis- 
belief in its existence. The 
pains all seemed more mean- 
ingful, however, when on the 
night of Tuesday, April% the 
2nd, KRUZ went on the air - 
only to Stevenson it’s true, but 
definitely on the air. Unfor- 
tunately, the period of grace 
lasted only two days: the power 
system had to be changed, cur= 
ious hums developed in various 
Places, and part of the trans- 
mitter melted. KRUZ went off 
the air. Used to catastrophes 


‘by now, the station remained 


calm and determined, and last 
Tuesday night, equipped With a 
new transmitter KRUZ began 
broadcasting again. This time 
it will attempt to operate on 
a fuller time schedule than be- 
fore, starting its programing at 
about 1:00 and continuing to mid- 
night. Both rock and classical 
music will be played, andeven- 
tually newscasting and radio 
drama will be included. Even- 
tually (next year, hopefully) the 
Station will move from its base- 
ment to the new communications 
building, and broadcast to the 
entire campus. Meanwhile, if 
you’re at Stevenson, be sure to 
turn on your radio and enjoy 
KRUZ oe 1580 A.M, 


7 MEMORIAL 
FROM PAGE 1 


The deed was done and there 


was nothing we could do. We 


sought escape in memorial and . 
vigil and failed in the attempt. 


We mourn this man’s death 
and wonder at it. We fear we 
will have much greater cause to 
mourn his passing in the com- 
ing months of violence. 


We puzzle over the failure 
at the quarry. We grow quietly 
more desperate. We sit. Not 
knowing what to do, we do noth- 
ing. 


Gs iS. AN D 


FROM PAGE 1 


titute way of life’? or ‘‘the 
beautiful way in which people 
endure the experience.’’? Doug 
and Alan are verbally recording 
their experiences and impres- 
sions. 


Mr. Blake said that, ‘‘if these 
students perform creditably,as 
long as the people permit, two 
students will be sent there each 
quarter.’’ Possibly the same 
arrangement may be made with 
other Carolina Sea islands, 
Those who would be qualifies 
were considered by Mr, Blake 
to be ‘‘good, sensitive, and 
responsive young men willing to 
go through the experience.’’ 
This program even now has 
more people than it can ac- 
comodate. 
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Betty Boston, a Negro college 
student: ‘‘We’re going to have 
to fight.’’ 

Rev. James Groppi: ‘*We are 
thinking the king is dead. Weare 
sad, bitter.’’ 

Calvin Craig, grand dragon of 
the United Klans of America; 
s¢...the worst thing that could 
have happened to the nation.’’ 


ee CLAUDE KIPNIS 


CLAUDE KIPNIS, who, with 
his company, appears here in 
his pantomime show ‘‘Men and 
Dreams’’ on Tuesday, April 23 
at 8:30 P.M. in the Stevenson 
Dining Hall under tne auspices 
of the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures, has developed his own 
personal style in the art of 
mime, 


‘“‘The art of pantomime,’? 
Says Mr. Kipnis, ‘‘is a type of 
alalogue between the artist and 
his audience. During the dia- 
logue, the mime proposes 
images and suggests situations 
that the spectator grasps, re- 
gisters and makes his own. 
The result is a type of con- 
frontation between the vision of 
the spectator and the one of- 
fered by him to the artist. 


*‘In order for a common base 
to be established between these 
two manners of seeing, the pan- 
‘omime must not only be suf- 


ficiently grounded in dafly 
reality, but must also go be- 
yond the simple reconstitution 
and imitation and draw the spec- 
tator into its own world. 


‘‘At this moment, the pro- 
per conditions have beenestab- 
lished for the dialogue to begin 
between the man who acts and 
the other who actively observes. 
It is a dialogue of the utmos 
immediacy where the mime 
uses only his body and his 
interior rhythm, and the spec- 
tator, his eye and his imagi- 
nation. 


‘‘The mood is slowly de- 
fined. The mime speaks - a 
silent language, simple, power- 
ful and universal.’’ 


Tickets for ‘‘Men and Dreams’’ 


are available at the Arts and 


Lectures Office, Kite Bldg. 
This program is a Centen 
Artist Series event. 
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the National Academy of 
Sciences and Professor of Bio- 
logy and Provost of Crown Col- 
lege; Dr. F.M, Glenn Willson, 
Professor of Government and 
Provost of Stevenson College; 


‘David Perlman, Science Editor 


of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
and Dr. Paul R. Ehrlich, Pro- 
fessor of Biology,Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Wednesday’s program included 
discussions on‘‘Influence of 
Scientists on the Defense Ser- 
vices,’’ by Dr. Emanuel R, 
Piore, a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and 
Vice President and ChiefScien- 
tist, International Business 
Machines Corporation, who is 
one of the nation’s leading in- 
dustrial scientists and who has 


“served as an advisor to the 


Pentagon for many years; 
‘Scientists and Politicians: A 
View from the Press Box,?’ 
by Daniel Greenberg, News Edi- 
tor, Science magazine; ‘‘Agri- 
culture and the Underdeveloped 
Countries,’??’ by Dr. Paul C, 
Mangelsdorf, Fisher Professor 
of Natural History Emeritus, 
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Harvard University, Consultant 
to the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and 
‘*Mental Health and Progress in 
the Behaviaqral Sciences,’? by 
Dr. David A. Hamburg, Pro- 
fessor and Executive Head of 

the Department of Psychiatry, 


Stanford Medical School, also a}f 


member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 


Chairing the Wednesday ses- 
sions was Dr. Francis H.Clau- 
ser, Vice Chancellor-Science 
and Engineering and Professor 
of Engineering; Dr. Joshua Le- 
derberg, Nobel Prize-winning 
geneticist, who writes a weekly 
science column for the Washe- 
ington Post, is a member ofthe 
National Academy of Sciences, 
and is Profes or of Genetics and 
of Biology, Stanford University 
Medical School; Dr. Dedyard 
Stebbins, a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and 
Professor of Genetics at UC 
Davis, and Dr. Ernest Hilgard, 
member of the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Professor 
of Psychology, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
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